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WONDER AND THE CHILD 


FTEN and fondly Mr. A. M. Sullivan has called attention to the poetic 
qualities of children, as he has done in his Three Dimensional Man, 
published last year. We do not know if he has argued to their causes but 
we believe he might agree with us in our thought that they spring from new- 
ness of observation—the child is, as it were, seeing the world for the first 
time—and from a sense of wonder which few men succeed in retaining for 
many years. We recall one who had ingeniously turned a patch of land 
behind his brick-row home into an attractive garden and who, showing 
it with ebullient pride, proclaimed it the most beautiful in the state. Taken 
literally this boast would have been absurd, although it would not have been 
had he seen only that garden. But instead it held the touchingness, the sim- 
plicity and, yes, the innocence (innocence as the antonym of sophistication ) 
of a child expressing his delight with a toy which to him is unique, the most 
dazzling in the whole world. And it occurred to us, as perhaps it might to 
Mr. Sullivan, that precisely that quality of delight, tinged with wonder, is 
one which any man could envy and which the poet, without it, should regret 

Not possessing. 
This age has been given numerous appelations. Most recently we read 
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that it is “the age of fear” and quite obviously, if we consider the products 
of our communications media as an index, it could not remotely be called 
“the age of wonder.” For the greater part these proclaim that life has few if 
any mysteries, all is apparent, and the saying that “a man’s home is his cas- 
tle” becomes less and less true before the persistent invasions of its privacies. 
Presumably we are supposed to have seen all the gardens and none stands out 
from any other. Very much of our entertainment, and we do not exclude the 
novel from that category, is concerned not with gardens but with frenetic 
explorations of bizarre sterilities, the wastelands and sewers of human con- 
duct. We are rarely asked by such purveyors to stand in admiration, and 
definitely not in awe, before the splendors of man. Not for them does the 
promise of Christ, “A little child shall lead them,” have a meaning. 

The reader of the Scriptures, of course, would link that statement up 
with another: “Unless you become as little children, you shall not enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Unquestionably what the Savior meant in major 
part was that the gates would be closed unless men were steeped in child- 
like submissiveness to the will of their and His Father. But we think it is 
equally true that the poet has very much to gain if he can “become,” at least 
for the purposes of his work, a little child in regarding his world—a child 
who sees it with freshness and originality of insight and also, we might add, 
with more accuracy of observation than is discoverable in many of the forc- 
ing metaphor-makers so common today. The sense of wonder might easily 
redeem countless pleasant bits of versification which treat of the conven- 
tional scenes of beauties—gardens and dunes, hamlets and mountains, gul!s 
and even religiou truths. It might easily redeem much of the prose-like verse 
of the objective reporter to the plane of the authentic poet. 

In recent year, the late Robert P. Tristram Coffin began with work which 
might have been termed the “poetry of awe.” He did see with freshness of 
observation some commonly-recurring object of beauty and stood in awe 
before it. But he employed and re-employed the same basic approach to the 
point where the awe became synthetic and unconvincing, perhaps as much 
to himself as inescapably to his readers. Perhaps it is impossible for a man, 
who has met all the vicissitudes of life to which adulthood is liable and who 
has had the world impinge its sophistries, disillusions and cynicisms on his 
consciousness, to maintain, parallel with knowledge, much of his earlier 
child-wonder. Yet it would be a happy state of affairs if the poet were to 
retain as much of it as he spiritually can. And when he does so, he is more 
apt to find that the child is ieading and he is fulfilling one of the more and 
more neglected functions of the poet. 
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INEDIBLE 


Beware the deadly mushroom, which grows fast, 
At first a puff-ball on the ruptured earth, 

And flushed as though, with effort of its birth, 
It spreads its ghostly parasol at last. 

No silent fungus, this, its natal blast 

That makes ball, stem, and umbrel issue forth, 
Sows spores of terror far around its girth 

As no mere toadstool ever shed broadcast. 


Nor can the botanists of fire stay 
Its further growth, or eat their formulas. 
What though the benefits-to-be someday 
Toward a better world be numberless— 
The fact remains that somewhere some gourmet 
Can cook the poison species nonetheless. 
FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ. 


HOMECOMING 


Assured and dignified, the cow 
Unhalting walks to hay-sweet shed. 
The cat chirps, “Here am I, behold,” 
Accepts our love, curls up in bed. 


What joy can match the twirling tail, 
The dancer’s gait, of hound returned 
To be admired, caressed, and fed, 
Faith justified in hearth-fire earned? 


Preying or preyed upon, each bird 
Expects his own expectant nest; 
Yes, even the neurotic owl 

Will fold at sunup into rest. 


Man only, furtive, tries the latch, 
(Glancing behind through darkened lane), 
Removes his shoes, tiptoes unstairs, 
And doubts beneath his counterpane. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 
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DOES WISDOM LIE IN REAPING? 


Does wisdom lie in reaping or in sowing? 
Following trails or in returning home? 
We only know that as the past is going, 
There springs from out the earth—the startled loam, 
A Plato or a Shakespeare planting seed 
To succor genius tangled in the weed. 
CULLEN JONES. 


THE JUNGLE 


Cut back it grows again. 

No iron regimen 

restrains the serpentine 
insinuating vine, 

nor mitigates the greed 

of spreading noxious weed— 
the weight of soft excess 
ruling our wilderness. 


The blades of axes fail 
where stubborn roots prevail. 
Surfeit obscures the light 

and feeds the parasite 

fungus and mold and rust, 
scabrous and scaly crust. 


How could our nodding sloth 
nourish such jungle growth! 
This grave distress demands 
relief through stronger hands 
whose touch exerts the same 
authority as flame. 
Here—in the sunless maze— 
kindle the cleansing blaze! 
MILDRED WESTON. 

















NOVEMBER GARDEN 


I was the rose that overpeered the poppy-pods, 
I was the leaf that curled about the apple, 

I was the stalk that raised the hollyhock’s facades, 
the iris’ sword that foiled the breeze’s grapple, 


the humming-bird that sought the trumpet vine for musk, 
the cricket telling passing daylight’s story, 

the dragon-fly that sealed up primrose-eyes at dusk, 
I was the bee that woke the morning-glory. 


The rose, the leaf, the poppy (flower and pod) are gone, 
the iris and the hollyhock are vanished, 

there is no morning glory waiting for the dawn, 
and insect music’s by November banished. 


The day is gray, the blustering North is scooping mold 
to bury under every flowery plot— 

and yet I scent a ghostly fragrance through the cold, 
and feel upon my arm the sunlight hot. 


I died with them, but they return to live with me! 
My blood still beats the dragon-fly’s soft hum, 
the peepers’ ever-straining for a higher key, 
the bull-frog rapping order on his drum! 
BERNARD D, N. GREBANIER. 


Two Poems by John Duffy, C.SS.R. 
CINEMASCOPE (For My Mother) 


One moment startled and dismayed 

I sat and watched your aging face, 

One side of it, the cheek in shade, 
Whose grim exhausted planes conveyed 
The pity of the commonplace. 
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I brought you to the shining sight— 
Some tale as old as human tears. 
Borne birdlike in delicious flight, 
You gave to anguish and delight 
The griefs of half a hundred years. 


Shrunk to the sweetness of a child, 

You drank with quenchless human thirst, 
Content to watch and be beguiled. 

Your eyes far-glimmering as you smiled, 
Your lips in tender trouble pursed. 


O sadness of forgotten hair 

Brushed back by your excited hand! 
O cheek whose lineaments of care 
Shone out transfigured as in prayer 
With feelings out of fairyland! 


Your hand came down to touch my knee 
Once when the watchers gasped aloud. 
You knew that you were next to me; 
Nothing could ever cut you free 

From love beside you in the crowd. 


Hid by my hand, my darting eyes 
Filled up for your enchanted cheek. 
I saw in little smiles and sighs 
Your love go out and agonize 

For sorrows falling on the meek. 


O beauty scraped to skin and bone 

By hardship’s cold indifferent knife! 
What made you quick to smile and groan 
For causes kindred to your own?— 

Dear heart, you loved me all your life! 


Through sorrow’s soft transfiguring haze 
You watched, and life was love again. 
My heart reached out in pitying praise, 
And though I'd loved you all my days 

I never knew how well till then. 























That field before you like a sky 

Where griefs and foolish beauties burn— 
It is not worth your lightest sigh: 

We know of beauty, you and I, 

Loving and being loved in turn. 


There'll come at last a perfect place, 
Where you may rise for all to see 
The splendor of an aging face 
That Love filled up with daily grace 
While life was wasting it for me. 


SONG AND SILENCE 


Soft April all around, the world lies still. 

The morning’s swept by gusts of delicate cold. 
Drubbing a tune as on a drum of glass, 

Some warbler yonder, some insouciant scold 
Shatters the silence from a streaming birch 

That glows from throat to heel in cloth of gold. 


Fragilities of stillness fall like domes, 

Like walls of windows all around the air. 

Hush, little vocalist! Let be, let be! 

This silver morning’s hard enough to bear 

Without your singing so, and when you sing 
I cannot hear Love’s voiceless Everywhere. 


Small trampler on the hush of hills and skies, 
Do you not know? A little less will do, 

One tone this side of stillness, just enough 
To let the stillness get its meaning through. 
For sometimes it is better to be still 

When silence has a way of singing too. 


Ah no! Sing on! ... When Love had flung the stars, 
Had banked the hills and turned the sun up strong, 
Blossoms all blazing and the blue just right, 

“What next?” He sighed. “The silence seems too long.” 
“Something to sweeten silence,” said the Word. 

They made a warbler, and the rest was song. 
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TO MY FRIEND WHO HAS READ 
THE GOLDEN BOUGH 


I 


One day in autumn all is surely done: 
Christ’s blood can flow no redder than its sun; 
Yet we had thought that Easter was the end 
Of His corporeal body, though we'd bought 
And sold him since, time out of mind— 
No more of that, a pagan thought 
of God’s cyclic death haunts the year’s end. 
Now on the head— 
Land trees are stripped, black thorns that rend 
And prick to bleeding all the firmament. 
These limbs that stiffen tell us what time meant 
When not the world but spirit put on Lent: 
The hills are dead beneath his knees, 
a sacrament 
As binding as the gift of Peter’s keys. 


II 

Oh, bend, 
Bright Ghost, this unaccommodating world to Him; 
Shake His locks free over the world’s red rim 
For shade and solace to the buffeted. 
Self-scourged within the mirror of His face 
Till freshets spring and inundate with grace, 
We ached to fill Him and are surfeited: 
We shiver at this natural covenant. 


Ill 


We cannot bear His body through another 
Long pagan winter sleep; 
Brother cannot live with brother 
In the shadow of a death so deep: 
Locked in the death of God what eye can weep? 
All tears congeal within the dark hill’s smother, 
The wine is in the interred root, 

and water 
Is frozen in the chalice of each lake. 

















The Grail withdraws, and any brute may slaughter 
To reign here in the dead King’s wake. 


A miracle—if the vine should bear fruit 
Now, for love’s or pity’s sake. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH. 


Two Poems by Richard A. George 


THE HYACINTH BOWL 


Here is the bud unfolding in this small bowl, 
The purple fall of Hyacinthus calling, 

From then till now. 

Here is the leaf uplifted green and curled 
The swirling quoit Apollo loosed in playing 
That struck his brow. 

Here then his blood is flowing swift and warm 
The kiss of gold by Phoebus still implanted 
To keep that vow. 

Here then the bloom releasing perfume wild 
The beauty of the youth so sweet remembered 
Beneath the bough. 


TIME WILL ERASE 


Wild wind and time will powder into dust 

The rugged granite and the falling bough, 
Will tarnish words as bright steel turns to rust 
Will dry the well that holds its crystal now. 
Wind will erase and time will bear no trace, 
For earth will blow and hide away the name, 
Will fashion change across the sleeper’s face 
Thus rock and leaf and heart will look the same. 
How can we move so infinite as time, 

How can we sing the wind’s undying song? 

No woven pattern in a measure rhyme 

Can outlast these though beauty make them strong. 
O scatter wind and time leave nothing whole, 
Still must we write to satisfy the soul. 
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THE HUNDREDFOLD SHARED 


I gave you seed; 

You brought me the summer. 
I captured the words, 

You made the song. 


We grew one in autumn— 
The bloom and the fruit. 
Together we tread 

The inch and the mile. 


Together we searched 

The face of starred night 
Till one heart that sang 
Made a charm of “together.” 


Together we claimed 
All the hundredfold shared: 
Both holding, enchanted, 
What each gave the other. 
SISTER M. FLORIAN, O.S.F. 


Three Poems by Frances Higginson Savage 
THE TASTE OF TEARS 


Sharp on the tongue again 
In silence and alone 

The salt taste, long foregone, 
Forgotten or outgrown. 


Deep as in youth this pain, 
Yet not received as then 
With protests vain— 


Welcomed, almost, instead, 
As being proof indeed 

The heart, that still can bleed, 
Is far from dead. 
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PIANOFORTE 


Every polished part exact 

As unmitigated fact, 

Stark as moral wrong or right 

Lies the key-board, black and white. 


Black and white, as well, the page 
Where, within a printed cage, 
Music, the immortal bird, 

Waits, impatient to be heard. 


Enigmatic ebony, 

Achromatic ivory, 

Yet between them these comprise 
All the spectrum in disguise. 


Nimble fingers, warm and strong, 
Break the cage, release the song: 
Fling across the earth the whole 
Tonal rainbow of the soul! 


SONNET TO X 


Beautiful on the beaches of my soul 

Falls once again the music of your voice; 

The tall green combers rise and inland roll 
Prying the most reluctant pebbles loose. 

Till all my sands are fluted with the sound 

And each potential rock-pool, long drained dry, 
Becomes a liquid cosmos, where abound 

Live weeds and shells in blue reflected sky. 


Imagination floats afresh, expanding 

New filaments of undulating hope; 

Whorled memories, in rainbow colors blending, 
Spill radiance down every pearly slope; 

My stranded shallop, love, with sails spread wide, 
Lifts and moves forth like light along the tide. 
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NEW YEAR 


Behold this beach, no footprint anywhere; 

Washed clean by tides, it glints in a new sun. 

Now at its edge we stand; we find it fair, 

Poised hand in hand before the race we run. 

Behold this land of snow, no Adam near 

This winter Eden, not a trace of Eve. 

We would defer our blemish on the year, 

Snowfield or shore; in a too brief reprieve 

We spell the mind, the heart to this expanse 

Of trackless white, or far-flung printless sand, 

Dreaming to innocence in a sweet trance 

The past of sullied snows, of littered strand. 

The day is in the sky—and we must go 

Across the unspoiled beach, the unbroken snow. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS. 


AUGUSTINE’S BOYHOOD 


At that time there was night 
In him and over all: 

Not mere absence of light, 
Of groping through a hall, 


But darkness roomed within, 
Embedded in the bone, 
The canker beneath the skin, 
The center of the stone. 


Augustine stole the pear, 
A star hung on a limb, 

Not out of need or care, 
For what was it to him? 


Enamoured of his sin 

He plucked the forbidden fruit 
And learned the night within 
And dug it to its root. 




















At that time and at this 
Darkness had mastered a!l: 
The theft, the Judas kiss, 
The orchard and the fall, 


But that the garden turns, 

The tangled branches cross, 

The sword no longer burns 
Against the landscape of our loss. 


Augustine turned his face 
And night grew marvelous. 
What change has taken place? 
All is made new in us. 
JAMES F. COTTER, S.J. 


ONE FLESH 


Creation, like other poetry, 
Demands belief. 

Accept the proofs of leaf, 

Of stone; but—color of wine 


And roses—this cheek encloses 
Breath and bone forbidding 
Death 

With faith alone. 


Does human hand or reason 
Entice the vernal season? 
Does anything eternal proceed 
From man’s approval? 


Heaven-eyed, this green ocean 
Rolls through tides of motion 
And wonder, as when lovers 
Touch, 


In contiguous 
Darkness, 
And day springs from 
The watchtower of two souls. 
EDWIN THOMASON. 
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FIRST NIGHT OUT 


Rockabye and rockabye, now the day is done 

And the baby sitter sings to a small new son, 

Dancing slippers, spangled heels, there is little doubt, 

Silver bound gardenias, we are going out! 

Perfume in a polished square, songs old and new, 

What were the things we said, when we were two? 

Midnight is a year away. measured by a sigh, 

Suddenly we're dancing to a lullaby, 

Hat-checks in a hurry to reach a private heaven, 

And both of us in slippers . . . at home before eleven. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


TO RECREATE THE SCENE 


Halfway in Advent 

We opened the cardboard box, 
Unwrapped the familiar figures 

In chrysalis of tissue, 

And placed them in casual fashion 
Upon a field of cotton snow: 


One or two sheep, 

(Since commerce cannot contain a flock) 
Cattle and camels in repose, 

A donkey mournful as ‘lost love, 

Assorted shepherds struck with wonder, 
The usual kings bearing unusual gifts, 

A few resplendent angels, 

And Joseph, of course— 

(Joseph whom we always call “of course” ) 
And Our Lady, lovely in adoration of Love. 


And so we three-— 

My wife, our child, myself, 

Knelt to arrange the very first Act 

Of this our Christian drama: 

The artist’s and the lover’s eye 

Would not permit the slightest object 














Out of place— 

(Even the sheep foreshadowing the Lamb, 
Even the burro walking on palms) 

Even these must have their place; 

The scene must have a certain form, 
Shaped through the hierarchy 

Of placing things in proper order; 


On one side a few anonymous shepherds, 
(Still apprehensive) looking in; 

And on the other, those unpronounceable kings 
Anticipating Epiphany, 

One slightly behind the other 
According to protocol— 

But all attention centered at last 

Upon that one indisputable fact 

Which is the crib, 

Which is the Child— 

But the Child not yet arrived. 


We thought an angel should hover above, 
But plastic ange!s lack such skill— 

Except, perhaps, through the grace of thread 
And clever twists of cellophane; 

An angel to announce the Child, 

An angel to bless our lack of art. 


But let it, Child, be understood 
That the object of our love 
Is to recreate the scene— 
If not exactly as it was, 
Then such as it would Become. 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


MORE THAN PENNYWORTH 


Words are not like radishes, 
Near the surface sown; 
Fruited tall is rooted deep, 
In the marrow grown. 
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Silence is the wintertime, 

Is the darkness where 

May the stem of fancy snarl, 
Or of thesis snare. 


Scorn the harrow, spurn the hoe, 
Celebrate the ground 

Of the soul unseamed to bring 
Syllable to sound. 


More than pennyworth the prize 
Has the penny bought— 
Wrested from the spirit’s shale, 
Wrung from primal thought. 


That is why the farmer’s board 
Groans beneath its store, 
While the muted poet begs 
Bread from door to door. 


SISTER MARY IMMACULATA, C.S.J. 


LEAN NEITHER WAY 


Lean neither way, 
for who can tell 
which course the wind will take, 
or where the lightning is to fall? 
Both paths are marked, 
“Beware!” 
Either way is dark 
for those who dare. 
Stand calm and straight 
and as life comes 
let the heart burst, 
the mind break into wounds, 
leaning neither way. 

VIRGINIA BRADY YOUNG. 
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THE POET, THE PRESENT, AND THE PAST 
By DOUGLAS BUSH 


ie IS a great pleasure for me to be here. It would have been at any time, 
but it is a very special honor to be invited for the twenty-fifth anniversary 
—and, I might add, for a poetry society twenty-five years of survival and 
growth constitute a hale and hearty old age. While one values the honor 
of being asked, one does feel a degree of apprehension in talking to an assem- 
blage of poets, since poets often see a scholar as a man who would peep 
and botanize upon his mother’s grave. Moreover, if one discourses briefly 
on a broad topic suitable for a large gathering, it almost inevitably means, 
not roses, roses, but clichés, all the way. Who of us has not read, or passed 
by, a hundred articles on the predicament of the poet, the alienation of the 
artist? However, I am impelled to touch again on that well-worn theme, 
not because I have a new revelation (I haven't), but because it is well-nigh 
irresistible. I speak, of course, not as a poet from the inside, but as one 
of the poet’s audience, and a patient’s views of health and ill health have 
some human interest, even if they don’t help the doctor. 

The kind of article I referred to usually concentrates on the predicament 
and alienation of the artist in the contemporary world, and that is complex, 
and dispiriting, enough. But there is some cold or lukewarm comfort in 
taking a longer view. There has always been a gap between the poet and 
the public, even if it was slight for the honored singers of the Homeric and 
Germanic worlds. In the golden times of ancient Athens, Renaissance Italy, 
and Elizabethan England, Philistia was well-populated, and the poet was 
not always happy in his public or his patron. 

On the other hand, we might think of the vast enlargement of the mod- 
ern poet’s potential audience, since almost everyone can read and has in- 
creasing leisure—although we remember Don Marquis’s saying that the 
author who wants money must write for people who read with their lips. 
We might think also of the modern poet’s many means of subsistence. A 
poet is as essential in a university as an atom-smasher, and less expensive. 
Then there are fellowships, lectureships, substantial prizes, TV scripts, and 
so on. We might think of the almost pathological interest in criticism in 
our day, when the literate child analyzes the ambiguities of Mother Goose, 
and of the fruitful flood of modern advertising and reviewing. Whereas 
in old times the poet dropped his poems into a great void, the modern poet 
may afrive with one book, with two become a major prophet, and with a 
third be an established movement. He may participate, along with Stephen 
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Spender, in public symposia, and, from his secure eminence, lament the 
unhappy lot of the artist. We might conclude that things were never so rosy, 
But the picture would not be quite true to life. 

I once sat beside a noted economist at a dinner and he, amiably starting 
a topic within my orbit, remarked, “I suppose poetry nowadays is on the 
way out.” That idea was often put forth, in more philosophic terms, a cen- 
tury and a half ago, during the early phase of the Industrial Revolution, 
when even sympathetic critics assumed that poetry could not survive the 
modern march of mind and civilization. And what shall we say now, when 
our everyday lives are enveloped by technology, when no mode of thought 
is respectable unless it is scientific and statistical, when feeling, if not 
Freudian, is ruled out of court, and when science, enlisted by military power, 
has made uncertain the continued existence of the human race? 

In 1800 Wordsworth, considering the role of the poet in his world, could 
write: 

For a multitude of causes, unknown to former times, are now acting with 

a combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind, and, un- 

fitting it for all voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost savage 

torpor. The most effective of these causes are the great national events which 

are daily taking place, and the increasing accumulation of men in cities, 

where the uniformity of their occupations produces a craving for extraordi- 

nary incident, which the rapid communication of intelligence hourly grati- 


fies. 


And Wordsworth spoke of “the gross and violent stimulants” with which 
literature and the theater fed this appetite. The conditions Wordsworth saw 
have been infinitely heightened in our world. The mass of people are ad- 
dicted wholly to TV, radio, and movies, and what they get is—shall we say? 
—of uneven quality. The broad base of the reading public reads only 
popular magazines and/or best-sellers. The top or highbrow layer has had 
its full share of violent if not gross stimulants in fiction and drama. 
Poetry remains a still small voice that can hardly be heard in the market- 
place. I am not indulging in promiscuous damnation of our fiction .and 
drama, or even of movies, all of which have their signal achievements; I 
am only speaking of relative drawing power. 

Another large and obvious fact is the nuclear fisson of the more highly 
educated or learned public into many groups which do not speak the same 
language. We have a sufficient reminder in the fifty-odd departments of a 
modern university, which, like the galaxies of an expanding universe, have 
been pushing farther and farther into outer space and isolation; and a single 
department may be an aggregate of mutually repellent particles. Even the 
physicist and the mathematician, who used to be blood brothers, can no 
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longer, I am told, understand each other. Wordsworth prophesied that the 
future discoveries of science would become material for poetry “if the time 
should ever come when these things shall be familiar to us as enjoying and 
suffering beings’—that is, we might say, when they cease to be science. 
Although new scientific concepts have affected modern poets, what flesh-and- 
blood familiarity, what joy or suffering, can attend an Einsteinian equation 
or the law of probability? 

But man, however bewildered, is still man, and it is no wonder if we 
sometimes look back with a sigh to the ages when all educated persons, in- 
cluding scientists, had the same kind of education, when the reading public 
had a relatively homogeneous solidarity, when a great poem could make an 
impact upon the public mind that no poem can make now. Consider, for 
example, the difference in breadth between the public that responded to 
In Memoriam or Idylls of the King and the public that responded to Four 
Quartets. The poetry of our time is read by poets, critics, and the small 
groups of intellectuals in and around colleges and universities. The huge 
body of older poetry, the great poetry of the world that is our heritage, is 
only or chiefly by students in college courses—and apparently most of them 
never return to it. 


Those former times, to be sure, had their manifold and manifest evils, 
which poets of those times were acutely aware of, and we have our world, an 
exciting and depressing world, and must live in it. Moreover, if we had the 
magical power to make dreams come true, we might be at a loss to say just 
what state of things we would wish to bring about. Even were we to take 
literally Blake’s conviction that all men are poets, if not artificially warped 
and stunted, we would not wish for a world of poets—though that might 
be preferable to the world of technicians we seem to be coming to, and it 
would, for one thing, be a world without war: To move down to less nebu- 
lous speculations, we could hardly wish that poetry were really popular, 
because, in our time of mass media, it would assuredly be vulgarized and no 
longer be poetry. (We might compare our popular songs, the products of 
Tin Pan Alley, with medieval lyrics and carols, with the English and Scot- 
tish ballads, with Elizabethan songs. ) 

To leave idle fancies, however, we must accept the fact that poetry is 
now inevitably the concern of a relatively small élite and not take to hand- 
wringing and breast-beating because of it. But that need not mean passive 
acquiescence in things as they are. If poets—and devout readers of poetry— 
are not the unacknowledged legislators of the world, still we can cultivate 
our own small gardens and prevent their being absorbed into the desert. 
In the face of anti-cultural ignorance, indifference, and hostility, we can try 
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to enrich our own being and to enlarge the saving remnant, secure in the 
knowledge that it wili never become too large. We can maintain, against 
the current of the times, that science is not the only road to truth, that in- 
tuition also brings insights into reality. 

Every age is naturally precccupied with its immediate self, and most of 
all an age dominated by the scientific tendency to assume that the old is 
dead and the new alive. And this tendency is encouraged in our country 
by the relative newness of everything, by the relative lack of historical 
monuments, by the assumption that a building is put up to last twenty 
years. What for a European is only a span of history takes an American 
back to the forest primeval. In our time and country this short-sighted 
contemporaneity has had the fervent support of what might be called Dewey- 
eyed educationists, which is one reason for the shallowness and shoddiness 
of so much of our secondary education. 

But for us, as poets and students of poetry, the past and the present 
constitute, as Mr. Eliot said, one simultaneous order. The implications of 
that large fact we must realize in our own minds and try to make real to 
others. The present and the future of poetry depend on the degree to which 
we assimilate and posses the vitality of the great past. 

That is not altogether a truism, since there seem to be poets, not many 
perhaps, who believe that our world, in many ways so new and overwhelm- 
ing, demands wholly new kinds of poetry, poetry that can compete with 
neen signs and loud speakers. Well, poetic technique has been in frequent 
need of fresh starts, but that has not meant starting from scratch. Most 
effective rebels against outworn conventions have not turned away from 
all traditions but have leaped over their immediate predecessors to older 
traditions which had been lost or neglected—witness Eliot or Hopkins or 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. The kind of originality that endures has deep 
roots. 

To take a random example that can be briefly described, while it is 
agreed that the modern poet must have a symbolic language, many poets 
would go along with Walt Whitman in outlawing classical myths; yet these 
are always re-created by a great imagination. When Virgil, in his fourth 
eclogue, celebrated the end of prolonged civil war, he associated the new 
era of peace with the birth of a wondrous child (the poem was, you re- 
member, taken throughout the Middle Ages as a prophecy of Christ). But 
Virgil could not hope for a completely golden age; traces of inveterate sin 
would reappear: 


A second Tiphys shall then arise, and a second Argo to carry chosen heroes; 
"a second warfare, too, shall there be, and again shall a great Achilles be sent 
to Troy. 
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Shelley, in the last chorus of Hellas, echoes Virgil’s opening lines— 


The world’s great age begins anew, 
The golden years return— 


and he goes on to use Virgil’s and kinderd symbols: 


A loftier Argo cleaves the main, 
Fraught with a later prize... . 


The idealistic poet at first ignores Virgil’s realistic misgivings and evokes 
a new and greater Greece; but before he ends, his radiant dream of a 
golden age gives way to a recognition of hate and death and war. Then 
Yeats takes up the same symbols in a very anti-heroic mood: 


Another Troy must rise and set, 
Another lineage feed the crow, 
Another Argo’s painted prow 
Drive to a flashier bauble yet. 
The Roman Empire stood appalled, 
It dropped the reins of peace and war, 
When that fierce Virgin and her star 
Out of the fabulous darkness called. 


These are specific adaptations of specific symbols, and they illustrate the 
potent re-creation of the traditional. But assimilation of the past means far 
more than this. 

At the center of any consideration of poetry is the question of the faith 
and outlook of both writer and reader. We think, with or without nos- 
talgia, of the centuries during which poets and their audience were united 
within the classical-Christian tradition, within a framework of belief and 
idea which was at once religious, metaphysical, scientific, ethical, educa- 
tional, social, political, aesthetic, and literary. If I may quote a remark from 
a recent book of my son’s (and doing so makes me feel very much a frag- 
ment of the past): 


The doctrine of order has not survived: we no longer believe in degree 
and hierarchy, or in the Goddess Nature; the wench is dead, and her natural 
law has fallen in station, from the decree of God in the Renaissance, to the 
voice of reason in the eighteenth century, to the cry of the Romantic imagi- 
nation, and now to mutterings from the unconscious. 


Modern poets and their readers can hardly regain that once ample and 
solid standing-ground, but to mention it is to remind ourselves of our 
common impoverishment. Probably most modern poets, with some dis- 
tinguished exceptions, and most of their readers stand outside Christian 
belief. And not very many seem to be steeped in Greek and Latin or to 
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regard the classical tradition in western art and thought as of much living 
significance. The most influential modern prophet has been Freud, the 
most influential modern poets seem to have been Baudelaire and Rimbaud 
and others who rather nourish than reorder the attitudes and impulses of a 
generation that has been somewhat self-consciously “lost.” 

We have taken account of some of the problems and pressures that 
weigh upon poets even more than they do upon other people, and yet poets 
cannot afford to assume that the times are against them and that they are 
predestined to the thin rewards of martyrdom. Poets themselves—if an 
outsider may venture to say so—can do some profitable soul-searching. If 
poetry is not read so much as we all wish it were, is the fault wholly in the 
public? We may recall Hilaire Belloc’s cheerful rhyme: 


When I am dead, I hope this may be said: 

“His sins were scarlet, but his books were read.” 
Good as well as bad novelists and dramatists are read and heard, and, 
granted that they have a far more obvious appeal to the generality, may 
one reason be that they bring intensity of conviction and imagination to 
big moral issues? It might be argued that much recent poetry is inclined 
to evade such issues, or to touch them so tenuously or deviously that they 
fail to take compelling shape. One exception, by the way, is Mr. MacLeish’s 
forthcoming J.B. Cut off largely from traditional religious and ethical creeds, 
and also, apparently, from the narrative immediacy of fiction and drama, 
the typical modern poet has been reduced to oblique, non-committal, ironic 
footnotes on life. 

We cannot ask that a poet conditioned by our skeptical world should, 
by main force, acquire the positive strength of some kind of creed, yet one 
may not know how, without such an inward change, minor poetry can turn 
into major poetry, or how readers can feel powerfully drawn to poetry if it 
does little more than reflect their own waverings and questionings and de- 
cidedly subdued ecstasies. And critics of modern poetry have on the whole 
been preoccupied with matters of technique, with how things are said. 
Technique, artistic power, is of course the sine qua non, but the general 
reader, though not insensitive to the results of technique, wants a house to 
live in; he is not concerned with the architect's training. What a poet has 
to say is also important, and the central tradition of some twenty-four cen- 
turies sets up a poet as a teacher. 

I have been skating, with trepidation, on thin ice, and I turn to register 
some grounds for encouragement. Modern poetry has achieved wide in- 
clusiveness of material, fresh varieties of colloquial speech and rhythm, 
and much of it seems of late to prefer simplicity to straining after excessive 
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novelty. Modern criticism has taught us a new precision and sensitivity. 
The general return to the poetry, including the religious poetry, of the seven- 
teenth century has had profound effects on both poetry and criticism. And 
along with that there have been the notable revival of Dante and the dis- 
covery of Hopkins. This whole movement has brought into currency reli- 
gious concepts and terminology—sin, guilt, redemption, grace—that would 
have been inconceivable a generation ago. As a teacher I have had evidence 
of the altered climate. In this connection, it seems to me a symptom of grow- 
ing health that recent criticism has shifted largely from Donne to Milton. 

After dealing in unqualified generalities, perhaps I might end with 
one more small bit of pedagogical experience. The return to the seventeenth 
century was the positive side of the modern reaction against the romantic 
tradition. I might say, just to explain these remarks, that I shared in that 
reaction (always excepting Keats), but this last summer I gave largely to 
rereading the romantics, in preparation for a course I was to take over this 
fall, and, while reservations remain, I have been more impressed than before 
with the romantics’ efforts, in a situation much like our own, to revive the 
high role of poetry in an anti-poetic world. And, as I knew beforehand and 
have been finding out again, young students do respond to poets, even to 
Shelley, who have something positive and stirring to say. I am talking, 
obviously, in very simple terms, but I can’t well do otherwise, since I have 
a very simple mind. I mention these items as a small proof that we need not 
despair of the republic of letters, that there is always an audience for poetry, 
and that it craves the light and leading, the vision of both struggle and order, 
which it has been the traditional function of poets to give. 


Book Reviews 


NOT AT ALL ADEQUATE 


Collected Poems, by Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $6.00. 

First of atl, the title is not quite accurate; those who own individual vol- 
umes should not prepare to clear them out and set this in their place. Present 
are poems from Renascence, Second April, A Few Figs from Thistles, The 
Harp-W eaver, The Buck in the Snow, Mine the Harvest, and Fatal Inter- 
view, None of the early plays is here, nor is Conversation at Midnight. 
Twenty poems are missing from Make Bright the Arrows; most (but not all) 
of the sonnets have been ripped out of the volumes and the order in which 
they first appeared, and arranged in later pages; the original arrangement 
of the poems in Huntsman, What Quarry? has been completely destroyed. 
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And in the middle of the volume are sixteen new poems: some dated (col- 
lege work) or written during World War II; others without date or explana- 
tion. The title page says the 738 pages of extremely large type (fit for a 
third-grade reader) were “edited” by the poet’s sister, Norma Millay. There 
is no evidence of any editing at all: no reason is given for the additions or 
omissions, the arrangement or rearrangement. The whole project is a 
decidedly unhappy memorial to a dead poet. 

As to the poems: it is an amazing experience to dip again into the 
volumes in sequence, to watch the unfolding of autobiography—simplicity 
and joy; cynicism and confusion; broad charity and incredible snobbery; 
wavering wanderings through philosophies; lightness and depth; sunlight 
and bitttersweet. In the world of nature she was always at home; in the 
world of ideals she roamed from tears over Sacco and Vanzetti and for the 
Reds in Spain to hopes for international peace. Aside from the nature lyrics, 
the love sonnets are still the best—easily the best in this century. Even 
when she held her own heart in her hand, to stitch its rents without benefit 
of anesthesia, she could move the reader to a passionate attention. So can 
she still, in other sonnets which part from love—for example, this painfully 
applicable octet on one country in middle Europe, which now fits a bleeding 
second: 

If there were balm in Gilead, I would go 

To Gilead for your wounds, unhappy land, 

Gather you balsam there, and with this hand, 

Made deft by pity, cleanse and bind and sew 

And drench with healing, that your strength might grow, 
(Though love be outlawed, kindness contraband) 

And you, O proud and felled, again might stand; 

But where to look for balm, I do not know. 

A reader cannot be too sure about the word “cynicism.” True, she could 
cry “It’s little I care what path I take, / And where it leads it’s little I care.” 
But an opposite tone is heard regularly, even though with increasing weak- 
ness. In the newly added “Baccalaureate Hymn,” sung at Vassar in 1917, 
she began: “Thou great offended God of love and kindness, / We have 
denied, we have forgotten Thee!” and the statement is heard again and 
again: “Father, Son and Holy Ghost, / Reach a hand and rescue me!” (in 
Second April), all the way through to ‘Agnostic” (in Mine the Harvest): 

The tired agnostic longs for prayer 
More than the blest can ever do: 
Between the chinks in his despair, 
From out his forest he peeps through 
Upon a clearing sunned so bright 
He cups his eyeballs from the sight. 





He for himself who would decide 

What thing is black, what thing is white, 

Whirls with the whirling spectrum wide. . . . 
Abruptly, reaching left and right 

To catch all colours into light— 

But light evades him: still he stands 

With rainbows streaming through his hands. . . . 


This mood, in one of its strongest expressions, is in the “Poem and 
Prayer for an Invading Army,” broadcast on June 6, 1944, one of the few 
new poems worth including. She strikes yet another tone which is with her 
in all her books, from lines in “The Suicide” (the third poem of Renascence) 
to one of the last sonnets, noting that Death is kind. Keats was not half 
so much in love with this easeful companionship. Its slight touch appears in 
“Journal”: “This book, when I am dead, will be / A little faint perfume 
of me”; the mood and the manner are more intense in the last of the new 
poems, untitled: 


At least, my dear, 
You did not have to live to see me die. 


Considering now how many things I did that must have caused 
you pain, 

Sweating at certain memories, blushing dark blood, unable 

To gather home my scattered thoughts that graze the forbidden 
hills, cropping the mind-bane, 

I cut from the hedge for crook the one disservice 

I never did you—you never saw me die. 


I find in my disorderly files among unfinished 

Poems, and photographs of picnics on the rocks, letters from 
you in your bold hand. 

I find in the pocket of a coat I coull not bring myself to 
give away 

A knotted handkerchief, containing columbine-seeds. 

A few more moments such as these and I shall have paid all. 


Not that you ever— 

O, love inflexible, O militant forgiveness, I know 

You kept no books against me! In my own hand 

Are written down the sum and the crude items of my 
inadequacy. 


It is only that there are moments when for the sake of a 
little quiet in the brawling mind I must search out, 

Recorded in my favour, 

One princely gift. 

The most I ever did for you was to outlive you. 

But that is much. 





The poem is quite typical of the later poet, pausing among the emptiness of 
flung seaweed and the salt spray of tears——-ALLAN RAYNE. 


The Fifteen Mysteries, by Theodore Maynard. Paterson: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $1.00. 

In the last year or so, the late Theodore Maynard gathered together two 
collections of his poetry: one, Not Even Death, a selection of poems of re- 
cent years, not previously in book form; the other, a rosary of responses to 
the fifteen mysteries touching the life of the Mother of God. 

The latter is a series of prayerful and reflective narrative sketches on 
each of the major events signalized in the Rosary. The individual poems 
naturally rely heavily on Biblical phrasing—often quoted directly—or on 
information stated explicitly in the Scriptures. On occasion there is a strik- 
ing lyric passage, in which the writer deviates from the familiar incident to 
raise an apostrophe of praise to Mary. On still other occasions, he uses the 
poet’s privilege of reading between the lines of his sources; the following 
passage from “The Assumption” will illustrate: 


Yet was the Virgin-widow not left childless. 
Christ on the cross, showing His care for her, 
Confided her as His most precious gift 

To him who was the best loved of His friends. 
“And if he tarry till I come,” He said 

To Peter, out of patience with a dreamer, 
“What is it to thee?” So John lived on 

To the extremity of mortal years, 

Alone escaping death by martyrdom. 

A double destiny was his: to learn 

The things that Mary hid within her heart, 
The secrets only her clear spirit knew 

Of the divine the human had concealed, 

Of the primordial Word, and of the Mass, 
Giving sharp form to utterance that had seemed 
Veiled: now recalled as richly meaningful. 
Others who told that story learned of her— 
Matthew, the genealogy from David; 

And Luke, of Gabriel’s tidings, and the visit 
To her who was to bear the Son’s Precursor; 
And Peter, what he later passed to Mark— 
With other matters she alone could tell 

Or apprehend to their profoundest roots; 

For she was Mistress of Theology, 

Teacher of John, who was to teach the world. 





Mr. Maynard indeed set himself a formidable task: to write in blank 
verse and at such length (most of the poems run from sixty to eighty lines) 
on familiar themes and, generally, in a familiar manner. Too often, the re- 
sult is devotional rather than poetical—-MATTHEW CRONIN, JR. 


THE WORLD AND BEYOND 


Things of This World, by Richard Wilbur. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00. 

Wilbur's third volume is something to approach with enthusiasm, and 
with concern. Will it repeat the charm of his earlier collections, and the 
competence of his translation of The Misanthrope, or the brittle blundering 
of his fragments of the libretto of Candide? Six slow readings indicate that 
the genuine charm, the craftsmanship of simplicity, the underhillside stream 
of fresh thought are present—in enough of the thirty-two poems to make 
the volume worth while and the former promise of new poetry in this 
decade a reality. 

“Digging for China” contrasts the conversationally matter-of-fact (“I 
went and got the trowel out of the shed / And sweated like a coolie all that 
morning. ... / The trowel never did break through”) with imagination- 
washed reality: “I stood up in a place I had forgotten, / Blinking and stag- 
gering while the earth went round / And showed me silver barns, the fields 
dozing / In palls of brightness, patens growing and gone / In the tides of 
leaves, and the whole sky china blue”). This ability to read children in 
action, or to peer from their eyes, was manifest in his earlier poems; notably 
in his happy elegy for a gardener called “He Was.” It is present here, both 
in “Boy at the Window” and in “Statues.” From the latter: 


These children playing at statues fill 
The gardens with their shrillness; in a planned 
And planted grove they fling from the swinger’s hand 
Across the giddy grass and then hold still 

~ In gargoyle attitudes—as if 
All definition were outrageous. Then 
They melt in giggles and begin again. .. . 
Upon his bench, one aging bum, 
Brought by his long evasion and distress 
Into an adamantine shapelessness, 
Stares at the image of his kingdom come. 


Technical competence crackles and sparkles everywhere; certainly in 
the four translations (from Baudelaire, Valéry, Jammes, and Philippe de 
Thaun), but it constantly holds the polished calix of a flower under the 
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eye’s lens. In so much poetry figures of speech have been allowed to rust 
into clichés, but hear these similes: “the night dives down like one great 
crow / Against his cast-off clothing where it stands / Up to the knees in 
miles of hustled snow” and “A cricket like a dwindled hearse / Crawls from 
the dry grass”; these metaphors: “Hearing with sharper ears the wind’s 
exciting minors” and “the chain mail of froth” at a pond’s rim; the personi- 
fication in “the cold sound the wind makes, fondling paper-ashes,” and in 
birds storming the sun to “batter the Phoenix out.” Or listen to the con- 
trolled sound effects in the lilting lettering of “Reflect how history's / 
Changes are like the seas’s, which mauls and mulls / Its salvage of the world 
in shifty waves”; the picture conjured by rhetorical repetition—a girl poised 
on a flight of steps in Rome, like a leaf riding “over the lip— / Perfectly 
beautiful, perfectly ignorant of it”; the power of ambiguity (perhaps 
deliberate, perhaps unintentional) in “Their lofty premises are floored 
/ With the massed voices of continual prayer” and in “Darkly it knows what 
obstacles are there.” Listen for them all, still handmaiden to the meaning, in 
“After the Last Bulletins,” when the city darkens and, equally controlled, in 
“The Beacon”: 


Founded on rock and facing the night-fouled sea 
A beacon blinks at its own brilliance, 

Over and over with cutlass gaze 

Solving the Gordian waters. 


Here and there a reader may reel from the expressed twinges of modern 
pain: “It was the mind that taught the head to swim. ... / And by the 
imagined floods of our desires / The voice of Sirens gave us vertigo” (“La- 
marck Elaborated”); and “those are our own voices whose remote / Con- 
summate chorus rides on the whrilpool’s rim, / Past which we flog our 
sails, toward which we drift, / Plying our trades, in hope of a good drown- 
ing” (“Marginalia”); and “The soul descends once more in bitter love / To 
accept the waking body” (“Love Calls Us”). A reader may also shudder 
when comparisons get out of hand, as when “The morning air is all awash 
with angels” turns out to be a description of laundry on a line; as when the 
bony head of a turkey is likened to “a saint’s death-mask” and litter-stabbers 
in the park, “white and absorbed,” are called “saintlike”; as when “The field 
has droned the summer’s final mass” is unpleasantly reminiscent of Brown- 
ing’s “mutter of the Mass.” Admittedly, definitions of material proper to 
poetry differ; drunken despair is a moot topic for lyricism, especially such 
lines from “A Voice from under the Table” as “God keep me a damned 
fool, nor charitably / Receive me into his shapely resignations. / I am a 
sort of martyr, as you see, / A horiontal monument to patience. ... / Well, 
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I am down again, but not yet out. / O sweet frustrations, I shall be back for 
more.” Unless the reader is also slightly drunk, but sneeringly vertical, he 
cannot laugh at such sad verity. Edwin Arlington Robinson's “Eben Flood” 
had honest dignity. More difficult, however, is “John Chrysostom”: 


He who has gone a beast 

Down on his knees and hands 
Remembering lust and murder 
Felt now a gust of grace, 

Lifted his burnished face 

From the psalter of the sands 
And found his thoughts in order 
And cleared his throat at last. 


What they heard was a voice 

That spoke what they could learn 
From any gelded priest, 

Yet rang like a great choir, 

He having taught hell’s fire 

A singing way to burn, 

And borrowed of some dumb beast 
The wildness to rejoice. 


If John fell into the posture of a beast to pray, there is no sense; the abase- 
ment is deliberate and human, not beastlike. Sins are bestial, but here they 
cannot refer to his, since John led a singular model youth; and grace cer- 
tainly did not come belatedly to him. If the sins are those of others, of which 
he became more and more painfully aware, the reference to the beast is still 
obscure as written. The “psalter of the sands” is a lovely image for John’s 
retreat to the desert, but the saint had ordered his thinking long before that 
time and preached beautifully before it. The mockery of “any gelded priest” 
is hopelessly unclear; it cannot even be read as possible scorn from the 
crowds which thronged to hear him in increasing numbers; they knew they 
listened to explanations which had more fullness than they could hear from 
any other; historically, they became tired only when John talked too long. 
Giving “hell's fire a singing way to burn” is a distortion of terms; singing 
is a joyous word; the twist here is like that in undergraduate papers on Para- 
dise Lost which mourn for Satan because he put up “a good fight” and thus 
didn’t deserve to lose. Finally, what is the meaning of “borrowed of some 
dumb beast”? Who borrowed? Grammatically, John. But no man borrows 
the irrationality of an animal for his own joy; and John’s happiness clearly 
came from the Theos in theology. It is to be regretted that so many modern 
poets, when they go calling on the saints, don’t listen to them clearly.— 
JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 
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For Discriminating Readers 
and Every Library 


Sealed Unto the Day 


This volume, containing selected poems from SPIRIT, Volume 
XVI—Vol. XX, is published by The Catholic Poetry Society of 
America in commemoration of the 20th Anniversary of its maga- 
zine. Thus SEALED UNTO THE DAY will take its place beside 
the earlier anthologies in a five-year series: From the Four Winds, 
1939; Drink from the Rock, 1944; and From One Word, 1950. 








Edited by John Gilland Brunini, with the assistance of Anne Fre- 
mantle, Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins, Clifford J. Laube, 
James Edward Tobin and A. M. Sullivan, SEALED UNTO THE 
DAY offers 110 poems in a volume of 160 pages. Among the 80 
poets whose work is included are: 


Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, Jessica Powers, Sister M. 
Madeleva, John Duffy, C.SS.R., Frances Stoakley Lankford, Chad 
Walsh, Virginia Earle, Herbert A. Kenny, J. Patrick Walsh, S.J., 
Thomas P. McDonnell, M. Whitcomb Hess, Isabel Harriss Barr, 
Elias Lieberman, Sister M. Maura, Francis Maguire, David Morton, 
R. J. Schoeck, Harry W. Paige, Claude F. Koch and Etta May Van 
Tassel are among the 80 poets whose work is included. 


Published on September 15, 1955, SEALED UNTO THE DAY’s 
first and only edition is one thousand. Copies have not been put in 
the usual book-distribution channels, but may be ordered from The 
Catholic Poetry Society, 386 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. All 
orders must be accompanied by remittances. The Society will not 
forward books and bill. 





May we suggest that you place your order with the Society 
promptly? SEALED UNTO THE DAY offers the cream of poetry, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, published from 1949-1950. 


SEALED UNTO THE DAY Price: Three Dollars 
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